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It is interesting to notice how this sentence 
LONDON, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1916. fascinated him, and how often he reproduces 
it in various forms. Thus we find it in 
‘Measure for Measure,’ Act III. i. 89, where 


CONTENTS.—No. 36. Isabella says of Angelo :— 
* NOTES :—Shakespea: Satan as an Angel of Light, 181— This outward-sainted deputy....is yet a 
France, 182—Mansell of Muddlescomb, 184— devil : 


“ ” 
Capt. Cox’s ‘ Book of Fortune,’ 1575, 185— Unthinkable, His filth within being cast, he would pamme 
tP. —Memorial of Cholera Victims, Bicester, ’ 
ee -Anclent Ronen and Welsh Law, 187—Daylight | A pond as deep as hell. 
_ In ‘ The Comedy of Errors,’ Act IV. iii. 48, 
QUERIES :—The Colours of the 56th Foot: Loudon Har-| the reference to 2 Corinthians is direct. 


court Gordon—Sheepshanks's Biographies—Slonk Hill, | Dromio of Syracuse is speaking of some one 


, Sussex—Pork Butcher’s Epitaph, 188—The 
owe Memorials in Westminster Abbey—The Actor. described as “a light wench,” and he puns 


—Capt, Arthur Conolly—William of Malmesbury ” 
apie Lite in the Fens—Authors Wanted—Bardsey upon the word light.’ He addresses her 
Island: Conscription, 189—Bluebeard—Ladies’ Spurs— | @S Satan, and says : It is written, they 
Bird Folk-Lore—Mother and Child—“‘ Toothdrawer” as a | appear to men, like angels of light.” 
Thomas Watts, P. eNicholas Wood, M Rennie In ‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,’ probably the first 
omas Watts, M.P.— od, M.P.—J. ost, 
on the Flying Powers of Birds, 190— os be — of the plays wholly ‘evieheck tow Shakespeare, 
ee we find the allusion ina similarly direct form 
Chine, | Biron says (Act IV. iii. 257) : “ Devils soonest 
Hours—Kighteenth-Century Dentists—Stones of London, sie resembling spirits of light.’’ The use 
1ot—St. George's, Hart. Street, Bloomsbury — Huomas | made of the passage is much more elaborate 
Congreve, M.D.—Heraldic Query: Silver Cup—Hebrew | The Merchant of Venice,’ 
Inscription, Sheepshed, Leicestershire— Raynes Park, | 1n -he Merchant o enice, | an ere 1s 
Wimb Surname “Hare and / combined with St. Paul’s simile an allusion 
ete Query—' Sabrine Corolla '—Village Pounds— | to the temptation of Christ in the wilderness, 
Christopher Urswick — Panoramic Surveys of London|and the quotation then made by the 
Streets—Mrs. Anne Dutton—The * Doctrine of Signa- | ‘Tempter of a passage in the Psalms. Shy- 
tures,” 197—Cromwell’s Baronets and Knights—Ibbetson 1 d 
or Ibberson—‘ The Londoa Magasine Charges quote in 
7—Rome an ‘oscow, —Ching : sh to 0 
Chinese?-Emma Robinson, Author of Whitefriars,’ 199, 08) onio says ( 


NOTES ON BOOKS: — ‘England’s First Great War Mark you this, Bassanio 
Kingston-upon-Hull’ | devil can cite Scripture for his purpose. 
—“Old Mother Hubba: An evil soul, producing holy witness, 

Notices to Correspondents. Is like a villain with a smiling cheek ; 


A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 

O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath! 

Some have suggested the word “ godly” 

DNotes instead of “ goodly’ in this last line, and 

have supposed the latter by mistake 

from the preceding line. It certainly would 

SHAKESPEARE ON SATAN AS AN oe ores in accord with the passage in 
ANGEL OF LIGHT. 

Cet. : If we now turn to the histories we find 

Witxovt entering into the question as to| fresh illustrations of the attraction which 

whether Shakespeare’s knowledge of the| St. Paul’s words had for the dramatist. In 

Bible was such as that which results from | < King John,’ Act ITI. i. 208, Constance says * 

ae and prolonged study, or hg merely'| to the Dauphin :— 

such as a sharp-witted boy might pick up is ae: en 

from hearing it read in church, it is interest- pride. 

Ing to notice that one passage in 2 Corinthians : : 

was never long absent from his mind, and | There is here the same idea of a tempter and 

appears over and over again in his plays. It {of his ability to assume attractive shapes. 

is the picturesque sentence in 2 Cor. xi. 14,|1t is to be hoped that there are few so 

in which St. Paul, after speaking of false | Ungallant as to assert that “ a new uptrimmed 

apostles succeeding in passing themselves off bride’ is not synonymous with “ an angel of 

as true, says: “ And no marvayle, for Satan | light. 

himselfe is changed into the fashion of an| In ‘ Henry V.,’ Act II. ii. 114, the King 

Angel of light.” For so ran the passage in| reproaches Lord Scroop for his treachery 

the Geneva Version, of which there can be no | hidden under the show of intimate friendship, 

‘doubt that the author of the plays made use. | and says that the 
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Devils that suggest by treasons 
Do botch and bungle up damnation 
With patches, colours, and with forms being 
fetched 
From glistering semblances of piety. 

In ‘ Richard III.,’ Act I. iii. 334, we have 
again an allusion to the use made by the 
devil of Holy Scripture in the Temptation in 
the Wilderness, as well as to the Tempter’s 
assuming the guise of piety. Gloucester 
says :— 

But then I sigh ; and, with a piece of Scripture, 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil; 
And thus I clothe my naked villainy 

With old odd ends stol’n out of holy writ; 

And seem a saint, when most I play the devi. 


It remains for us to notice the use made 
of the passage in question in the tragedies, 
and we find the most striking instance in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ Act III. ii. 73, where 
Juliet, on hearing of the death of Tybalt, 
apostrophizes Romeo :— : 
O serpent heart, hid with a flowering face ! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave ? 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! 
Dove-feathered raven! wolfish-ravening lamb ! 
Despiséd substance of divinest show ! 

Just opposite to what thou justly seem’st, 

A damnéd saint, an honourable villain ! 

O nature, what hadst thou to do in hell, 
When thou didst bower the spirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradise of such sweet flesh ? 

Was ever book containing such vile matter 
So:fairly bound ? O, that deceit should dwell 
In such a gorgeous palace ! 

In ‘Hamlet,’ Act II. ii. 627, we have 
St. Paul’s words reproduced in a much 
simpler form. Hamlet resolves to test the 
truth of the Ghost’s message, and to try “to 
catch the conscience of the King’’ by the 
play. He says :— 

The spirit that I have seen 
May be the devil; and the devil hath power 
T’assume a pleasing shape. 

Our final ee is in ‘ Othello,’ Act II. 
iii. 354, and the words are appropriately 
enough from the lips of Iago, who openly 
acknowledges that he is acting exactly as 
St. Paul declares that Satan sometimes 
does :— 

How am I, then, a villain 
To counsel Cassio to this parallel course, 
Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell! 
When devils will the blackest sins put on, 
They do suggest at first with heavenly shows, 
As I do now. 


It is very interesting to see the mind of the 
poet playing with this thought and repro- 
ducing it in so many different situations. 


J. WILLCocK. 
Lerwick. 


MARSHALS OF FRANCE. 


THE last of the ‘French marshals was 
Canrobert, who died in 1895. The French 
Government recently revived the rank, and 


it is expected that there will be at least one © 


new marshal of France at the conclusion of 
the war. 

I have been trying to put together a 
complete list of the marshals of France from 
the twelfth to the nineteenth century, with 
the result as given below. My list is prob- 
ably very incomplete, and may contain many 
errors. I should be grateful for corrections 
and additions. The date in front of the 
name is the year of creation,* the dates after 
the name those of birth and death. The 
dignity of ‘“‘Maréchal de France” was 
established in 1185, in distinction to that of 
‘“Maréchal de camp,” and apparently the 
office was a single one till Francois I. raised 
the number of Marshals of France to two. 
Under Henri III. it was raised to four, and 
under Louis XIV. to twenty (* Ency. Brit.’). 


1185. Albéric-Clement, 1140-91. 

1390. —* Jean le Maingre, sire de, 1365- 
421. 

1454. a Jean Poton, seigneur de, 1400- 
61. 


1520. La Palice, Jacques de Chabanes, seigneur 
de, 1464-1525. 
Coligny, Gaspard de, —1522. 
1522. Montmorency, Anne, duc de, 1493-1567. 
1536. La Marck, Robert de, seigneur de Fleur- 
anges, 1491-1537. 
1550. de, comte de Brissae, c. 1505— 


1569. Tavannes, Gaspard Saulx, seigneur de, 
1509-73. 
1574. Montluc, Blaise de Lasseran -Massencome, 
seigneur de, 1501-77. 
1574. — Roger de Saint Lary de, 1538- 
vid. 


Montmorency, Frangois, duc de, -1579. 
1577. Biron, Armand de Gontaut, baron de, 
1524-77 (?). 
Aumont, Jean d’, 1522-95. 
1579. Matignon, Jacques Goyon de, 1525~97. 
1590. La Noue, Francois de, 1531-91. 
1608. Lesdiguiéres, Francois de Bonne duc de, 
1543-1627. 
1619. La Guiche, Jean Francois de, comte de la 
Palice, 1567-1632. 
La Force, Jacques Nompar du Caumonty, 
duc de, 1558-1652. 
Schomberg, comte Henri de, —1632. 
Ornano, Jean Baptiste d’, comte de 
Montlaur, (?, -1626. 
1622. Bassompierre, Francois de, 1579-1646. 
1630. Toiras, Jean de Caylard de Saint-Bonnet, 
1585-1636. 
Damville, Henri de Montmorency, comte de, 
1595-1632. 


* Where there is a blank I have been unable to 
ascertain the year of creation. 


‘164! 

164: 

164: 
164! 
1651 

1655 

166( 
1665 

167; 
167: 

167% 

169: 
1693 

1693 

1702 

1708. 

1703. 

1706. 

1709. 

1784. 

1784. 

1741. 

| 1741. 
1742. 

1744, 

1747, 

1758. 

1760. 

| 1783, 
1783, 

1791, 
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1639. 


1641. 


1642. 


1643. 
1645. 


1651. 
1658. 
1660. 


1669. 
1675. 


1675. 
1675. 


1693. 
1693. 


1693. 
1702. 


1708. 


1703. 
1706. 


1709. 


1724. 
1784. 


1734. 
1741. 


1741. 
1742. 


1744. 
1747. 


1758. 


1760. 
1783. 
1788. 
1791. 
1804. 


1804, 


La Lr» Charles de la Porte, duc de, 


Brézé, Urbain de Maillé, marquis de. 

Coligny, Gaspard de, -1646. 

Gramont, Antoine de, 1604-78. 

Guébriant, Jean Baptiste Budes, comte de, 
1602-43. 

La Force, Armand. 

Gassion, Jean de, 1609-47. 

Rantzau, Josias, comte de, 1609-50. 

Schomberg, Charles de. duc de Hallinn. 

Aumont, Antoine d’, 1601-69. 

Fabert, Abraham de, 1599-1662. 

Turenne, Henri de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
vicomte de, 1611-75. 

Créqui, Francois de, 1624-87. 

— = Frédéric Armand, duc de, 1615- 


~~, ee Henri de Durfort, duc de, 

6- 70 

Luxembourg, Francois Henri de Mont- 
morency, duc de, 1632-95. 

Bellefonds, Bernardin Gigault, marquis de. 

Boufflers, Louis Francois, marquis de, 
1644-1711. 

Noailles, Anne Jules, duc oo 1650-1708. 

Catinat, Nicolas de, 1637-17 

oe Claude Louis Hector. "lee de, 1653- 


ae Camille d’Hostun, duc de, 1652- 


Marsin, Ferdinand, comte de. 
Vendéme, Louis Jose hh, duc de, 1654-1712. 


ie Francois de eutville, duc de, 1644— 

( 

Montreval, Nicolas Auguste de la Baume, 
marquis de. 


le Prestre, marquis de, 

Estrées, Victor Marie, duc d’, 1660-1737. 

Berwick, Jacques Fitz-James, duc de, 
1670-1734. 

ees d’Artagnan, Pierre de, 1645- 


Huxelies, Nicolas du Blé, marquis a’. 
—— Victor Maurice, comte de, 1647- 


Noailles, Adrien Maurice, duc de, 1678- 
1766. 


Broglie, Francois Marie, duc de, 1671-1745. 
Belle-Isle, Charles Louis August Fouquet, 
duc de, 1684-1761. 
de Franquetot, duc de, 
( 
Richelicu,. Armand du Plessis, duc 
de, 1696-1788. 
Saxe, Maurice, comte de, 1696-1750. 
Lowendahl, Frédéric Woldemar, comte de, 
1700-55. 
one, Charles de Rohan, prince de, 1715- 
787. 


Castries, Charles Eugéne Gabriel de la 
Croix, marquis de, 1727-1801. 

Broglie, Victor Francois, duc de, 1718-1804. 

Beauvau, Charles Juste, duc de, 1720-93. 

Henri, marquis de, 1724— 


Rochambeau, Jean Baptiste pnetnn de 
Vimeur, comte de, 1725-1807 

Augereau, Pierre See Charles, duc de 
Castiglione, 1751-1816 

Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste Jules, roi de 
Suéde, 1764-1844. 
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1804. 
1804. 


1804. 
1804. 


1804. 


1804. 
1804. 
1804. 


1804. 
1804. 


1804. 


1804. 
1804. 


1804. 


1804. 
1809. 
1809. 


1809. 


1809. 
1809. 


1812. 
1813. 
1815. 
1816. 
1816. 
1816. 
1816. 
1823. 
1823. 
1829. 
1830. 


1831. 
1831. 
1831. 


1837. 
1840. 


1843. 
1843. 
1847. 


1847. 
1851. 


1851. 


Berthier, yaaa prince de Wagram,. 
1753-1815 


Bessiéres, Jean Baptiste, duc d’Istria,. 


1768-1813. 
Brune, Guillaume Marie Anne, 1763-1815. 


Davout, Louis Nicolas, prince d’Eckmuhl,. 


1770-1823. 
Jourdan, Jean Baptiste, comte, 1762-1833, 


Kellerman, Francois Christophe, duc de- 


Valmy, 1735-1820. 
Jean, duc de Montebello, 1769- 


Lefebvre, Joseph, duc de Dantzig, . 


1755-18 
Masséna, yl duc de Rivoli, 1758-1817. 
Moncey, Adrien Jeannot de, duc de Cone- 
gliano, 1754-1842. 


Mortier, Edouard Joseph, duc de Trévise,. 


1768-1835. 
Murat, Joachim, roi de Naples, 1771-1815. 
prince de la Moskowa, 1769- 
1815. 


Pérignon, Dominique Catharine, marquis 
de, 1754-1818. 

Jean Mathieu Philibert, 1742- 
1 


Macdonald, Alexandre, duc de Tarente,. 


1765-1840. 
Louis, duc de Raguse, 


Oudinot, Nicolas Charles, duc de Reggio,. 


1767-1847. 
Suchet, Gabriel, duc d’Albufera, 1770-1826. 
Victor, Claude Perrin, duc de Bellune, 
1764-1841. 


Gouvion St. Cyr, Laurent, marquis de,- 


1764-1830. 

Joseph Antoine, prince, 1762- 

ona Emmanuel, marquis de, 1766- 
847. 

Beurnonville, Pierre Riel, marquis de, 
1752-1821. 

Clarke, Jacques Guillaume, duc de Feltre,. 
1765-1818 

Coigny, Henri Marie de, 1737-1816. 

Vioménil, comte de. 

Lauriston, Jacques Alexandre Bernard 
Law, marquis de, 1768-1828. 

Molitor Gabriel Jean Joseph, comte, 1770- 


BP Nicolas Joseph, marquis, 1771- 
1840. 


Bourmont, Louis August Victor, comte de 
Chaisne de, 1773-1846. 
Clausel, Bertrand, comte, 1772-1842. 
Gérard, Etienne Maurice, comte, 1773-1855. 
a Georges, comte de Lobau, 1770- 
18 


Valée, Sylvain Charles, comte, 1773-1846. 


Sebastiani, Francois Horace Bastien, comte,. 


1775-1851 


Bugeaud de la Thomas Robert, . 


duc d’Isly, 1784-1849 


Drouet, Jean Baptiste, comte d’Erlon,. 


1765-1844 


Brunerie, Guillaume Dode, vicomte de la,. 


1775-1851 
Reille, Honoré Joseph, comte, 1775-1860. 
Exelmans, Remy 
1775-1852. 
Harispe, Jean Isidore, comte, 1768-1855. 


oseph Isidore, comte,. 
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1851. ba Jean Baptiste Philibert, 1790- 
2. 


1852. Castellane, Victor, comte de, 1788-1862. 

1852. Saint-Arnaud, Jacques Achille Leroy de, 
1798-1854. 

1852. Magnan, Bernard Pierre, 1791-1865, 

1854. ied d’Hilliers, Achille Catulle, 1795- 
1 


1855. Pélissier, Amable Jean Jacques, duc de 
Malakoff, 1794-1864. 

1855. Bosquet, Pierre Frangois, 1810-61. 

1856. Canrobert, Francois Certain, 1807-95. 


1856. — Jacques Alexandre, comte, 1795- 


1859. MacMahon, Marie Edmé Patrice Maurice 
de, duc de Magenta, 1808-93. 

. Regnaud de Saint Jean d’Angél ti 

1794-1870. 

1861. Ornano, Comte Antoine d’, 1784-1863. 

1863. Forey, Elie Frédéric, 1804-72. 

1864. Bazaine, Francois Achille, 1821-88. 

1870. Lebceuf, Edmond, 1809-88. 


F. H. 


MANSELL OF MUDDLESCOMB. 


Tue will of Sir Francis Mansell of Muddles- 
comb, 3rd Bt., who died in 1654, has been 
“lost ’’ for so long that it was not known 
until just recently to be in existence. It is 
to be found, however, among the P.C.C. 
wills at Somerset House. The reason for its 
having remained so long in obscurity was the 
fact that it had been carelessly indexed as 
that of ‘Francis Mandell, Carmarthen.” 
Those who may be interested will find it at 
“** 999 Alchin.’’ Made Oct. 23, 1654, it was 
proved the following Nov. 14 by the testa- 
tor’s only sister, Elizabeth Mansell, and one 
of her co-executors (and the successor to the 
baronetcy), Edward Mansell of Briton Ferry, 
their co-executor, Walter Mansell of Iscoed, 
‘mot acting. 


The will enables me, with some other 
matter, to solve that “obscurity in the 
succession to this baronetcy ”’ which G. E. C. 
found to exist from c. 1651 to 1691, and 
which, I am afraid I must say, his account of 
the family tended to make worse. 


Sir Walter Mansell, 2nd Bart., died 
“suddenly” in April, 1639, when his only 
son, Sir Francis, the subject of this note, was 
a child of 2. Until the discovery of his will, 
the only facts known to me as to the period 
of his life were that he was still alive in 
1651 and was dead before 1660. 

The following abbreviated pedigree will, 
me explain the descent of the title to 


Sir Francis, Ist Bt. (cr. 1622) +1629. 


| 
2. Sir Anthony, Kt., 


‘lL. Sir 2nd Bt., 
+1639. 


| 
3. Dr. Francis, D.D., 4. Richard of Iscoed, 
+1665. $1635. 


| 
1. Sir Edward, 
4th Bt., 
tFeb. 


| 


‘Sir nen, only son, 
+1654." 


1. Anthony, +1679. 2. Edward, +1678. 


| 
2. Francis, 
tu.fi, tu.fi, 8p. 


| 
3. Arthur, 1. Anthony of Iscoed, 


thefore 1690/1. 


| 
1. Sir Richard of sa ig 5th Bt., -Aug., 1691. 


1. Sir Richard of Iscoed, 6th Bt., 
+ (2) 1699. 


*™ In his account of the baronetcy, G. E. C. 
-ealls Anthony (+1679) the son (and h. app.) of 
Anthony of Iscoed, and elder brother, de- 
ceased, of Sir Richard of Iscoed (whom he 
queries as 5th Bt.). In my little pedigree 
I show Anthony as the elder (I believe) son 
of Sir Edward of Muddlescomb, the 4th Bt. 
That this Anthony was the son of Sir Edward, 
and not the so-called ‘“ eldest” son of 
Anthony of Iscoed, may be inferred from 
two things: (a2) an undated letter in the 


T 


| 
2. Sir William of Iscoed, 
7th Bt. 


Penrice and Margam MSS. (No. 760), written 
by this Anthony to his father, Sir Edward, 
then living at Margam (the seat of another 
Sir Edward Mansell of Margam, 4th Bt.); 
(6) that in the pedigrees of the family 
Richard is stated to be the first son of 
Anthony of Isecoed, and Anthony is called 
the second son. 

Sir Richard of Iscoed, the 6th Bt., had 
an unfortunate altercation in Gray’s Inn 
Walks, London, with an apothecary, one 
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Pickering, soon after his accession to the 
title. Pickering, in demanding payment of 
an overdue account, used language that 
nettled the young baronet, who, drawing 
his sword, caused the apothecary to draw 
hastily back, in doing which he fell off the 
walk and broke his leg, and shortly after 
died. Sir Richard was tried for murder, was 
brought in guilty (of manslaughter only, I 
think), imprisoned, and pardoned by the 
King in 1693. Wotton (‘ Baronetage ’) says 
he died in London in obscurity. It was 
probably he to whose estate the relict, Mary, 
administered in 1699 (admons.. P.C.C., 
March 31, 1699), as the widow of “‘ Richard 
Mansell,” late of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 
Ap THomas. 


CAPT. COX’S ‘ BOOK OF FORTUNE,’ 
1575. 


Mrs. STOPES, in her recently published book 
on ‘ Shakespeare’s Industry,’ has reprinted 
two of her articles which originally appeared 
in The Atheneum in 1900: one under the 
title ‘ The English Book of Fortune owned by 
Capt. Cox in 1575’ (May 19), the other on 
‘The Italian and English Books of Fortune’ 
(Aug. 25). I purpose to deal with her first 
article only on the present occasion. 

Robert Laneham, in his well-known, letter 
describing the festivities at Kenilworth in 
1575, mentions among the books owned by 
Capt. Cox ‘ The Booke of Fortune,’ of which 
evidently no copy has survived, but Mrs. 
Stopes has made an attempt to identify it. 

First of all, we have an entry in the 
Registers of the Stationers’ Company on 
Feb. 6, 1560, recording the receipt of the 
small sum of eightpence from William 
Powell for his licence for printing a ‘ Booke 
of Fortune’ in folio. The name of the 
author is not given. No copy of this is 
extant. 

Next, we have the record of a licence 
granted, also in 1560, to Purfoote for a book 
entitled ‘* Fortune a play to knowe each one 
hyr condiciouns and gentle maners, as well 
of women as of men.” This title clearly 
proves, as Mrs. Stopes surmises, that the 
book was some kind of a game, and not a 
theatrical piece. In support of this I may 
refer to what appears to be a similar 
Hungarian book, entitled ‘ Fortuna,’ first 
published in 1594, and republished times out 
of number till 1868. This was also a ‘“‘ book 
of fortune.” 

At an earlier date we have ‘ The Boke of 


Lady Fortune,’ the only extant copy of which. 
is in the Lambeth Palace Library. It was 
described fully by Mrs. Stopes, and her 
description is fairly accurate, judging by the 
facsimile reproduced in the First Series of 
Henry Huth’s ‘Fugitive Tracts, 1875.. 
Laneham, no doubt, would have given the 
first title of the little tract, and we may,. 
therefore, dismiss it from our investigation. 
It may or may not have been the book 
owned by Capt. Cox; if it was, all that sur- 
vived of it is the Preface containing 

“certain meters in english written by master- 
[later Sir] Thomas More in hys youth for the boke 
of Fortune and [sic] caused them to be printed n 
the begynning of that boke.”,—Sir Thomas More’s. 
* Works,’ 1557. 

According to the late Dr. Furnivall, the 
editor of Laneham’s letter for the Ballad 
Society (1871), it is a tract (without date): 
probably made up by Wyer, the printer 
(1527 to 1542). The preface concludes ** Thus 
endeth the Preface to the book of Fortune ”’ ;. 
about the further contents and construction. 
of it we know nothing. 

Mrs. Stopes next describes the fragment 
of a book formerly in the possession of the- 
late Mr. Davies, the antiquary of Walling- 
ford. This fragment, alas! also disappeared 
after its owner’s death, and no other copy is. 
known to exist. In his lifetime she was. 
allowed to show it to Dr. Garnett of the- 
British Museum, and having made copious 
extracts from it she has now published these 
in her book, more fully than in her original 
communication, and they certainly form 
most amusing reading. To judge by her 
description, the fragment undoubtedly 
formed part and parcel of a book of fortune ;: 
but as the beginning and end were missing 
when, she saw it, it is difficult to guess how 
she was able to identify it with either the 
volume mentioned in Lowndes as ‘ The- 
Book of Fortune,’ 1672, folio, or with that 
other given in R. Clavell’s Catalogue as 
having been “printed [aiso in 1672] for: 
Thomas Williams, Hosier Lane.’’ Mrs. Stopes 
goes further than this, and considers it more: 
than possible that the fragment she saw 
represented the remains of a copy of the 
very ‘ Book of Fortune’ licensed to Powell 
in 1560, handled with delight by Laneham 
and Capt. Cox in 1575, and revised and 
improved up to date in 1672. Why? 
There have been several publications of this 
kind, as we have seen, and I know of at least 
one other book in English which seems to 
have equal claims to be identified with a 
later edition of the volume mentioned in. 


the fayre*Gentylwoman....that is to say| Laneham’s letter, A complete copy of this. 
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is preserved in the British Museum Library. 
Its title, very much abbreviated, is as 
under :— 

“The Book of Fortune....First written in 
Italian, after translated into English, and now 
newly compared in all the parts thereof and 
much amended. [A large woodcut.] London, 
by M. Flesher, and are to be sold by H. 
‘Sawbridge at the Bible on Ludgate Hill, 1686.” 

The Italian author’s name is not mentioned 
on the title-page, but there is a statement in 
the Preface to the following effect :— 

“his book was first drawn and made in Italian 
by a noble and joyous knight, Laurence Spirit, 
sand translated into English.” 

This writer was no other than Lorenzo 
Spirito, or L. Gualtieri of Perugia, a well- 
‘known author, whose ‘ Libro del Sorte’ 
‘(The Book of Fate) was published in Vicenza 
‘without date, but probably in 1473. Several 
other editions appeared in various parts of 
Italy, and at least one French translation, 
before the end of the century ; subsequently 
it was translated, besides French, into 
Spanish, Dutch, and, as we see, into English. 
The oldest Italian edition in the British 
Museum bears the title ‘ Libro della Ventura 
-di Lorenzo Spirto’ (sic), and was printed in 
Rome in 1535. The French edition I have 
consulted is “ Le Passetemps de la Fortune 
des Dez....compilé par Maistre Laurens 
L'Esprit (Paris, 1637). 

The English version issued in 1686 is not 
strictly a translation, but rather an adapta- 
tion of the original. The large woodcut on 
the title-page represents the revolving Wheel 
-of Fortune. On the reader’s left a man 
Wearing a cap is being carried upwards 
clinging to the wheel, with the legend 
“Regnabo”’; on the top of the wheel a 
‘crowned monarch is sitting holding his 
sceptre, and the legend in this case is 
“* Regno ”’ ; on the right-hand side a man is 
moving downwards with the wheel, with the 
legend Regnavi”’; and, finally, at the 
bottom of the wheel a man is hanging head 
downwards, with the legend ‘Sum sine 
‘regno.”’ A similar illustration is shown on 
the title-page of the Rome edition of 1535, 
-and on the second title-page of the Hun- 
garian ‘ Fortuna’ of 1594 referred to above ; 
an this case, however, the poor man at the 
bottom is lying face downwards on the ground 
. under the wheel. The idea of the illustration 

ds very old. Mr. Béla Majléth, a Hungarian 
bibliographer, who has made a special study 
of the subject, saw similar designs in several 
MS. books of fortune (Sortilegia), the oldest 
-dated 1450, at Munich. In this case several 
‘human figures are being carried up on one 


side, and pitched down on the other side of 
the wheel. The “roue de fortune” figures 
also on an old tarot card, the one numbered 
X in some packs. L. L. 


(To be concluded.) 


‘* UNTHINKABLE.”’—There is a fashion in 
the use of words which is as inexplicable as 
fashion in dress. From time to time a word 
or a phrase is selected from the immense 
available stock in our language, and used 
with a frequency out of all proportion to its 
value, and often out of all relation to its 
sense, until it becomes little better than 
slang or meaningless interjection. At the 
present moment two of the most emphatic 
words in the language—‘ absolutely ” and 
unthinkable ’’—are undergoing this process 
of degradation. ‘‘ Absolutely,” in fact, is 
now beyond redemption; but “ unthink- 
able” is in a different position. It has a 
pseudo-scientifie air about it, since it is at 
the moment rather favoured by sociologists 
and politicians, and does not yet flow 
trippingly from the tongue of ordinary con- 
versationalists. But the degradation has 
certainly begun, since the word has now a 
great vogue in the newspapers, and is used 
without regard to its strict original meaning. 

It is over twenty years since the writer 
first made the acquaintance of this word in 
the pages of Spencer’s ‘ Synthetic Philos- 
ophy.’ In the second and third chapters of 
‘ First Principles ’ it occurs rather frequently 
with a strictly literal meaning, and it was a 
somewhat favoured word with Spencer at all 
times. He may have borrowed it from some 
earlier writer, but he, at any rate, gave it a 
status which marked it out for the sociologist- 
politician as a word to conjure with. Yet 
not one man in a score or a hundred of those 
who now use it pauses to think that in the 
days of its dignity “ unthinkable” did not 
mean “unlikely,” or “improbable,” or 
“incredible,” but literally “‘ beyond the 
grasp of the human intellect.” 

There are, as a matter of fact, some things 
which the human brain literally cannot 
“think”? or comprehend. It cannot con- 
ceive of a limitation of space—of a sort of 
wall or precipice inside of which there is 
space and beyond which there is no space. 
Nor can it grasp unlimited space. 

It is the same with our conceptions of 
time and eternity ; we cannot in our thoughts 
pursue time through all eternity except by 
the symbolism of a conception carried so far, 
and left to be resumed on some future 


occasion—a mere mental makeshift. Yet, 
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on the other hand, we are just as unable to 
think of a cessation of time. These are 
matters which to the human brain, being 
what it is, are truly ‘ unthinkable.” 

“Unthinkable”’ is not, it may be ad- 
mitted, in any sense a pleasing word, but it 
is a very apt one. Its very literalness, its 

lo-Saxon directness, its uncouth con- 
struction, all help to enforce its meaning. 
It seems to have been, and quite possibly 
was, coined for the occasion. ‘To say that a 
thing is ‘‘ incomprehensible,” for instance, 
does not now convey nearly the same mean- 
ing. It may merely denote that we do not 
understand because we have not the neces- 
sary facts before us upon which to form a 
judgment. But to say that a thing is 
‘unthinkable ” is to say that it is altogether 
beyond the scope of mind. 

Can we not make some effort to save this 
word for its legitimate use, instead of 
having it applied in pure sensationalism to 
any political occasion which presents factors 
which are a little out of the common ?. Does 
the man who says that “it is unthinkable 
that Germany will win the war,” or that 
“an election is unthinkable at this time,” 
really suppose that the human mind is in- 
¢apable of forming a conception of either of 
these contingencies ? . A. ATKINSON. 


Uncut PAPER.—On Nov. 24, 1665, Pepys 
paid a visit to Evelyn at Sayes Court, where 
his host showed him some autograph letters 
of Queen Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of 
Scots. In his ‘ Diary,’ under the above 
date, Pepys makes the following entry: 
5 But, Lord! how poorly, methinks, they 
wrote in those days, and in what plain uncut 
paper,” from which it would appear that it 
was then the practice to trim writing paper 
by removing the rough or “ deckle” edge. 
I was not previously aware that this practice 
was of quite so early a date. R. B. P 


MEMORIAL OF CHOLERA VICTIMS, BICESTER, 
Oxon.—In the year 1832 this town was 
visited by a severe cholera epidemic, to 
which upwards of sixty-four persons fell 
victims. A headstone on the south side 
of the churchyard was erected to their 
memory. During the course of time many 
of the names became worn away and needed 
senewing. A former Vicar of Bicester, the 
Rev. J. B. Kane, who was presented to that 
living in 1881, had this stone restored at his 
Own expense, and the work was carried out by 
Randell James Litten (junior), son of Randell 
James Litten (senior), who were both monu- 
mental masons in Bicester. As a few of the 


names and figures are again showing signs 
of decay and will soon need a second 
restoration, I thought it advisable to tran- 
scribe them and send them to ‘N. & Q.’ for 
publication while they can still be read. The 
inscription on the stone is as under :— 


Erected at the public expense 
to the memory of 
sixty four persons who died in this parish 
by cholera morbus 
A.D. MDCCCXXXII. 
Their names are under written 


James George 53 | Mary Pritchett 42 
William Westbury 19) William Blinco 41 
Samuel Clark 67 | Harriett Grace 4 
John Edmonds 18 | Thomas Roberts 45 
Hannah Pallett 39 | Mary Ann Wheeler 9 
Mary Ann Mason | George King 62 
Mary Pritchett 16 | Ann Pritchett 4 
Robert Spenser 50 | Hannah Blinco 25 
Jane Horwood 21 | Edward Coxill 62 
Hannah Aston 12 | Martha Gaydon 47 
Ann Plester 2 | Robert Timms 87 
4 


Levi Dormer Emma Archer 8 
Jane Jackson 3 | Jane Auger 4 
William Blinco 63 | George Wiggins 4 
Sarah Aston 52 Henry Tooley 7 
Sarah Jackson 54 | Sarah Tooley 5 
Phebe Clifton 52 | Rebecca. Allen 27 
Mary Pratt 6 Elizabeth Coleman 8 
William Bradley 63 | Jane Pitts 

Mary Steven 38 William Waddup 69 
Thomas Plester 4| Mary AnnGomm 25 
Dorothy Castle 67 | William March 13 
Thomas Mauder 54 | James Pallett 30 
Samuel Clifton 52 | Ann Pallett 6 
William Stirman 47 | Richard Edmonds 55 
Matilda Dormer 1 | Fanny Force 9 
Martha Bradley 62 | William Force 55 
John Smith 19 | Ann Parker 20 
Mary Smith 15 | Elizabeth Auger 26 
Thomas Miles 35 |-‘Thomas Auger 4 
James Richardson 63 | Martha Waddup 69 
Elizabeth Hunt 30 | James Parker 37 


These persons all died within the space of two 
months commencing June 7, 1832, and their 
bodies are buried near this stone. 

L. H. CHAMBERS. 

Bedford. 


AncieENT RoMAN AND WetsH Law.—lIt 
may, perhaps, be worth recording thatthe 
substance of ancient Roman law, which 
has been summarized in its three tenets, 
“1. Honeste vivere; 2. Alterum non 
ledere ; 3. Suum cuique tribuere,’ accord- 
ing to Justinian’s ‘ Institutiones’ (as eee 
stated in ‘N. & Q.,’ 10S. xi. 38, by Pror. E. 
BENSLY, in reply to a query of mine), must 
have been not unknown to the lawgivers 
of ancient Wales, and afforded one of the 
chief sources for the law-book of King 
Howel-Dda, 7.e., Howel the Good, who 
reigned a.p. 907-48. For the following 
paragraph, almost verbally, in its sense, 
agreeing with it, occurs in Aneurin Owen's 
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edition of ‘ Ancient Laws and Institutes of 
Wales, comprising Laws supposed to be 
enacted by Howel the Good,’ fol., Lond., 
1841 :— 
Tri phet a orchymyn Cyfreith y bawb 
Three rating Law upon everybody]: 
owyt yna n 
[To bear life ; 
(2) Ac na wnelo coddyant y arall, na gostwng 
{Ani not to cause vexation, nor abasement, to 
another] ; 
(3) A roddi y bawb a ddylya 
{And to give everybody his due]. 
Cf. loc. cit., p. 724, paragraph xxiii. 
H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Savine.—Dr. Horne, writing 
from the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Surrey, 
on the subject of spraying gooseberry 
bushes for.the prevention of American 
mildew, says: “Spraying took place on 
May 20 at 5 p.m. (Willett’s time), when the 
bushes were just dry after gentle rain in the 
afternoon.” This is the first reference in 
print I have seen to the new daylight 
calendar as “‘ Willett’s time.” 

And, in passing, is not Dr. Horne a little 
“‘ previous ”’ in his reference, seeing that the 
changing of the time did not take place until 
2 a.m. the following day—Sunday, May 21 ? 

ANDREW HOPE. 

Exeter. 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE CoLours OF THE 56TH Foot: Loupon 
Harcourt Gorpon.—Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Arthur Humphreys I have just 
seen an entry in an old book-catalogue of a 
book by Loudon Harcourt Gordon entitled 
* Discourse on the Consecrating of the New 
Colours to the Fifty-Sixth Regiment at the 
Isle of France,’ 1819. It was “ privately 
promulgated, amongst other reasons, be- 
cause the Press teems with advocates for 
Buonaparte.”’ The volume is said, in a foot- 
note, to be remarkable for containing in 
the Preface ‘‘a most brutal and illiberal 
hint regarding Napoleon while at Longwood, 
whom in some verses he describes as 

Alive, deserted, and accursed when dead.” 

Loudon Harcourt Gordon (1780-1831) was 
the younger son of the Hon. Lockhart 
Gordon (son of the third Earl of Aboyne). 
He entered the Artillery as a cadet in 1794, 


was superseded in 1803, and got an ensigney 
in the 56th in 1806. He and his brother, 
the Rev. Lockhart Gordon, became the talk 
of the town through “ abducting” Mrs. R. 
Lee, De Quincey’s “ Female Infidel,” in 1804. 
The report of the case, ‘ An Apology for the 
Conduct of the Gordons,’ is fairly familiar to 
bookbuyers; but I have never seen any 
reference hitherto to the above ‘ Discourse.” 
Where can I see a copy ? 


J. M. 
123 Pall Mall, S.W. 


SHEEPSHANKS’S BIOGRAPHIES.—De Morgan, 
in his ‘ Budget of Paradoxes,’ states that 
Thomas Cooper attributes to the Rev. R. 
Sheepshanks (1794-1855), F.R.S. and Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, clever ficti- 
tious biographies of public men which he 
successfully foisted on the editor of The 
Cambridge Chronicle. De Morgan knew 
Sheepshanks, and doubted his authorship. 

Query, What were the biographies, when 
did they appear in The Cambridge Chronicle, 
and who was their author ? 

In the same work (De Morgan’s ‘ Budget ’) 
he refers to ‘‘ Mr. Halliwell’s profound book 
on Nursery Rhymes.” What were these 
rimes ? J. O. Halliwell (1820-89) apparently 
wrote them in 1842. IL. 

(Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes’—a compilation 
not original rimes—is a well-known book, published 
by the Percy Society in 1842.] 


Stonk Hint, SHOREHAM, SussEX.—There 
is a hill so named situated to the north-east 
of this town. Local histories and guide- 
books derive “ slonk *’ from the Saxon word 
* slaught,” and refer to a tradition that a 
great battle was fought there in Saxon times. 
The hill slopes towards the level ground 
between, the foot of the Downs and the sea. 
There is @ field named “ Slonk-furlong” in 
the parish of Iford, near Lewes. What is 
the meaning of the word “ Slonk” ? 

H. CHEAL. 

Montford, Rosslyn Road, Shoreham. 


ON A Pork Butcuer.—I have. 
clear remembrance of having seen in some 
church—not a very out-of-the-way church— 
an epitaph on some one of whom it is said, 

For killing pigs was his delight 

Both morning, afternoon, and night. 
It ended with an aspiration that the 
deceased might continue his favourite occu- 
pation in the place to which he had gone! 

Can any of your readers say whether the 
epitaph is still in existence, and where, and 
give it in its entirety ? H. B. 8. 
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THE REMOVAL OF MEMORIAIS IN WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY.—When recently in the 
Abbey I was unable to trace the present 
whereabouts of a memorial window to Robert 
Stephenson, and of a bust of Major James 
Rennell, Surveyor-General of Bengal (died 
1830). J am under the impression that the 
former looked down from the north wall of 
the nave upon the old-style brass to Stephen- 
son in the floor of the nave (depicting him 
in modern trousers); and that the latter was 
in the north-west corner of the nave, in the 

sition now occupied by the newly acquired 

ust of Joseph Chamberlain. 

Imay be mistaken, but where are they now, 
and (if removed altogether) is it usual to 
displace memorials in the Abbey to make 
way for others ? 

The permanent loss of the window (with 
a representation of a railway train) would be 
no matter for regret, but Rennell’s bust was 
of interest to Anglo-Indians, and if not 
wanted for the Abbey might well be offered 
to St. John’s Church or to the Victoria Memo- 
rial Hall, both in Calcutta. 

My object in writing, however, is to inquire 
whether it is possible for disappearances of 
the kind indicated to occur, no record of them 
being made available for general information 

CoRFIELD. 

27 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E. 


THE Actor-Martyr.—Can any one give 
particulars and name of the actor martyred 
in the early days of the Church? He 
declared his faith from the stage. Is his 
name in the Greek Kalendar ? 

F. M. A. MacKinnon. 


tThis story is related of St. Genesius, martyred 
in the persecution of Diocletian 286 or 303. It was 
a common practice to parody Christian rites upon 
the stage, and Genesius, leader of a troupe of actors, 
was performing before the Emperor at Rome in a 
farce in which he had to go through a mock-bap- 
tism. After the water had been poured over him 
he suddenly proclaimed himself a Christian. Dio- 
cletian at first applauded this as a bit of realistic 
acting, but when convinced of Genesius’s being in 
earnest had him tortured and beheaded. His day 
is Aug. 25. The historical evidence for the incident 
is hardly conclusive, but at any rate Genesius was 
venerated at Rome as early as the fourth century. 
The story has been made the subject of at least 
two oratorios. ] 


Capt. ARTHUR ConoLLy.— Dr. Wolf gives 
somewhere particulars of this man, who was 
with Dr. Stoddart at Bokhara, and died for 
his faith. Can any one tell me any book 
where Capt. Conolly’s story can be read ? 
Was he a Roman Catholic ? 

F. M. A. MacKinnon. 


WILLIAM OF MALMESBURY ON Birp LIFE 
IN THE FEns.—In a work on British ornitho- 
logy which has always been accepted as 
accurate, William of Malmesbury is quoted 
as saying that in his day (the twelfth cen- 
tury) the fens of Lincolnshire were so covered 
with coots and ducks, and the flashes with 
fowl, that in moulting time, when they could 
not fly, the natives were able to take from 
two to three thousand at a draught with 
their nets. 

I should be very grateful for a reference to 
this passage, which two or three antiquarian 
friends are quite unable to discover, and 
which certainly is not in the ‘De Gestis 
Regum * (1125). J. H. Gurney. 

Keswick Hall, Norwich. 


AuvuTHORS WaNnTED.—1. In a recent corre- 
spondence in The Times the lines, 
The waves became his winding sheet, 
The waters were his tomb ; 
But for his fame the ocean sea 
Was not sufficient room, 
were variously attributed to Prince (of 
“The Worthies of Devon’) and Barnefield as 
authors, and to Sir Francis Drake and Sir 
John Hawkins in their application, and a 
variant reading of the third line was sug- 
gested. Can the verse be authoritatively 
given, and its authorship and appropriation 
determined ? It was asked about at 7 S. 
iv. 367. W. B. H. 


2. Who originated or first prominently 
used the phrase, ‘‘ Men cannot be made sober 
by Act of Parliament” ? J. 


3. Where can I find “ Small sweet world 
of wave-encompassed wonder”? ? 
MADELINE ARNISON. 
Fellside, Penrith, Cumberland. 


Istanp: ConscrieTion.—In 
an article published in the August number 
of The Treasury Magazine, signed by the Rev. 
Cecil Robinson, and illustrated by photo- 
graphs, this island on the coast of Carnarvon- 
shire is called “‘ perhaps the most self- 
governing portion of the British Empire.” 
It is said that ‘‘ every year the inhabitants of 
Bardsey elect their ‘king.’ The crown 
was presented by the late Lord Newborough, 
who is buried on the island. The article—-- 
a most interesting one, by the way—states 
that the inhabitants pay no rates and no 
taxes, and have recently announced that 
their position in the present great European 
war is that of a “benevolent neutrality 
towards the Allies”! 

I hope that all fellow-countrymen of Mr. 
Lloyd George are more patriotic than this 
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statement leads one to believe, and that the 
young men of the island are “ doing their 
bit ’’ in like manner to those on the main- 
land. Surely the Conscription law applies 
to them as well? I should be glad to be 
informed. 
G. F.S.A. 
Hardwick House, Bury St. Edmunds. 


BLUEBEARD.—Who is originally respon- 
sible—in illustration at least—for represent- 
ing Bluebeard as an Oriental ? There is not 
a word to imply this, either in Perrault’s 
original ‘ Conte’ or in any English version 
of the tale. He is there simply “ un gentil- 
homme,” presumably of France or Brittany. 
Also why should Bluebeard’s wife be styled 
“Fatima”? In the story as we first have 
it she is nameless, though her sister goes by 
the popular Breton name of Anne. 

The tradition may be due to the fancy of 
some artist, who first illustrated the story. 
I have found, however, one version of the 
tale, given by M. F. M. Luzel in his ‘ Contes 
de la Basse Bretagne,’ hardly differing at all 
from Perrault’s ‘ Barbe Bleue,’ except that 
the truculent hero is styled “‘ Le Prince Ture, 
. Frimulgus, fils de lEmpereur de Turquie,” 

while his wife is called Marguerite. 

The adventures of Marguerite, by the 
way, in her subsequent marriage, form the 
second part of the story above quoted, and 
present several points of great interest to 
students of folk-lore. 

Mavupe A. Biaes. 


3 Alexandra Road, N.W. 


Lapies’ Spurs.—In the collection of 
spurs at the Guildhall Museum there are 
several labelled “‘lady’s.” Are there any 


references (except in the modern hunting P 


novel) in literature to show that a spur 
formed part of the ordinary equipment of a 
woman when riding on a side-saddle? I do 
not, of course, allude to Chaucer, as the 
“merry wife rode astride. PERON. 


Birp Forx-Lore.—l. Nightingales and 
yellowhammers are by some said to sing 
with their breasts impaled upon thorns. 
What is the origin of this idea ? 

2. What is the origin of the idea that 
peacocks’ feathers are unlucky ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 

[2. For peacocks’ feathers see 8 S. iv., v., ix., 
X., xi.3 108. v.) 

MoTHER AND Cuitp.—It is frequently 
asserted that a mother can voluntarily affect 
intellectually her unborn child. Is there 
any definite evidence in support of this ? 

ALFRED S. E. ACKERMANN. 


“*TOOTHDRAWER”’ AS A NAME.— Joh, 


Tothedrawer was among those who received » 


their first tonsure from the Bishop of Exeter 
on Dec. 18, 1373 (Brantyngham’s ‘ Register,’ 
p- 781). Is the name otherwise known? My 
youthful recollection of the word is in the 
impersonal sense in which it was accustomed 
to be used at Launceston, ‘“‘ He looked at me 
like a toothdrawer,” implying a specially 
dour and disagreeable expression of counten- 
ance. DUNHEVED. 


Steynine: Stenrne.—I have heard from 
two different sources that, first, the surname 
Stening or Stenning is Dutch, and second, 
the village of Steyning was originally a 
Dutch colony. Is there any truth in these 
statements, and can any connexion be proved 
between the family name and the place- 
name ? JEssIE H. 


GrorcE Harris, 
to the ‘ D.N.B.’ xxv. 2, he was the son of 
John Harris, Bishop of Llandaff, and was 
born in Westminster in 1722. I am desirous 
of obtaining particulars of his mother, and 
the full date of his birth. Was he ever 
married ? G. F. R. B. 


THomas Warts, M.P.—Of what family 
was Thomas Watts, M.P. St. Michaels, 1734- 
1741; Tregony, 1741, till he died, Jan. 18, 
1742, when Deputy Ranger of Enfield 
Chase? I take it that he was the same 
person as Thomas Watts, appointed lieu- 
tenant of the Grenadier Company of the 
38th Regiment of Foot, Dec. 30, 1710; 
captain ditto Dec. 11, 1712 ; placed on half- 
pay soon afterwards, so in 1714, but was 
again captain of the same Grenadier Com- 
any of that regiment, Jan. 29, 1718, to 
Feb. 12, 1723 (Dalton’s ‘ Army Lists, 1660- 
1727’). Was it his widow who died at 
Enfield, Feb. 17, 1786? Possibly _Robert 
Watts, captain in the King’s Horse in 1740, 
from May 19, 1736, and previously lieutenant 
therein (ante, p. 44), was his son. 

W. R. W. 


Woop, M.P.—Is_ anything 
known of Nicholas Wood, M.P. Exeter, 
1708-10, and an Alderman of that city 

W. R. W 

J. RENNIE ON THE FLYING POWERS OF 
Birps.—In 1839 a book was published in 
Leipzig in German on ‘ The Capabilities and 
Forces of Birds’ which, according to the 
title-page, was translated from the English 
of J. Rennie. I have not yet been able to 
discover a copy of the English original. 
Did it ever exist ? If so, where can a copy 
be seen ? L. L. K. 
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“Srop THE SMITHFIELD FIRES.’’—In the 
description of the Barbor Jewel (“ Memorials 
of the Woodrooffe Family,’ by Selina Mary 
Woodrooffe) it is stated that on the reverse 
of the jewel is carved the oak tree in Hatfield 
Park under which Queen Elizabeth was 
sitting when she heard the news of her 
sister's death, and that upon receiving the 
intelligence she exclaimed, ‘‘ Stop the Smith- 
field fires.” Is there any source which might 
be considered as of historical credibility to 
confirm the statement that Queen Elizabeth’s 
first concern was to stop the com wi ? 

EO C. 


Str CHARLES PRicE, Lorp Mayor oF 
Lonpon 1803.—Can Sir Charles Price, 
Bart., M.P., 1748-1818, Lord Mayor of 
London, 1803, and probably a member of the 
Ironmongers’ Company, be the same person 
as the Charles Price referred to (1) in ‘ George 
Selwyn and his Contemporaries, by J. H. 
Jesse, p. 409, vol. i., edition 1843: ‘‘ Your 
friend Chas. Price had such a tumble last 
night, that the whole Macaroni rings with 
it” (1765) ; and (2) in ‘The Early Diary of 
Fanny Burney,’ 2 vols. (A. R. Ellis), vol. i. 
Pp. 110, 171, as a macaroni and a young man 
of fashion, a friend of George Selwyn, Sir 
Wm. Hamilton, Horace Walpole, Sir Thomas 
Clarges, &c., and a kinsman to Fulke Gre- 
ville? He had just returned from his travels 
in 1771. LEVERTON Harris. 

70 Grosvenor Street, W. 


Replies. 
AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


{12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163.) 


First Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards 
(ante, p. 43). 


General Dormer was colonel till he d. 
Dec. 24, 1741. 

Charles Armand Powlett, brigadier-general 
May 28,1745; major-general Sept. 17, 1747 ; 
colonel of the newly raised 9th Marines, 
Dec. 27, 1740, till disbanded November, 
1748; on half-pay, 1748-9; colonel of 13th 
Dragoons Jan. 26, 1751, till he d. Dec. 12 or 
14, 1751; M.P. Newtown, I.W. (defeated 
1727), April, 1729, to 1734; Christchurch, 
April, 1740, to 1751; defeated at St. Ives, 1734 ; 
K.B., May 2, installed June 23 or 26, 1749; 
of Leadwell, Oxon, having m. June 12, 1738, 
the widow of Rich. Dashwood of Northbrooke, 
Oxon. Query if he was second son of Lord 
Wm. Pawlett, M.P. (or, according to Dalton, 


a “son” of Charles, 3rd Duke of Bolton), to 
whom he was A.D.C. as Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland (from April, 1717) in the period 
1717-18. He was Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, May, 1733, to 1751. 

Lewis Dejean, captain and _ lieutenant- 
colonel 3rd Foot Guards, May 10, 1740; 
promoted to lieutenant-colonel Ist Troop 
Horse Grenadier Guards, vice Powlett, Jan., 
1741, tillappointed colonel 37th Foot, April 9, 
1746; of 14th Dragoons, Nov. 27, 1752; 
of 3rd Horse, April 5, 1757, till he died 
Sept. 29, 1764 ; major-general Jan. 29, 1756 ; 
lieutenant-general March 29, 1759; will pr. 
at Dublin, 1764. Probably, like others 
bearing French names at that period in 
our army, the son of a French Huguenot 
refugee. 

Thomas Forth suce. Dejean as major of 
the regt., May 10, 1740, to April 30, 1746 ; on 
half-pay in 1750 and 17565, till he d. Jan. 14, 
1757, having m. July 4, 1741, “ Miss Bertie, 
cousin to the Duke of Ancaster, with 
10,0000.” 

John Duvernet was first lieutenant-colonel 
of the regt., April 30, 1746, till he died 
March 21, 1756. 

William Twysden, eldest brother to Thos. 
T. (ante, p- 4), succ. his father Sir Wm. T. as 
6th Bart., Aug. 20,1751; b.about 1707; sub- 
lieutenant (and rank of lieutenant of Horse) 
in lst Horse Grenadier Guards, Sept. 7, 1722 ; 
guidon Oct. 2, 1731; captain May 10, 1740 ; 
major of the regt. April 30, 1746, to March 27, 
1751; d. 1767. 

Courthorpe Clayton, ensign Coldstream 
Guards, Feb. 16, 1725 ; cornet Royal Regt. of 
Horse Guards, Nov. 17, 1727; lieutenant 
2nd Troop Horse Grenadier Guards, 
Oct. 2, 1731; captain and guidon do., May 10, 
1740; captain and lieutenant-colonel Ist 
Foot Guards, March 27, 1751; major Ist 
Troop Horse Grenadier Guards, April 25, 
1751; lieutenant-colonel thereof, March 23, 
1756, till he d. March 22, 1762; brevet- 
colonel February, 1762 ; M.P. Mallow (in Irish 
Parliament), 1727-60; also M.P. Eye, May, 
1749, to 1761; a page to the Prince of Wales 
till November, 1726; equerry to H.R.H,,. 
November, 1726, to 1727, and to the King, 1727 
to November, 1760; avener and clerk 
marshal, October, 1732, to May, 1734, and 
December, 1757, to November, 1760; an 
Esquire of the Bath to (Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, proxy for) Prince William Augustus, 
afterwards Duke of Cumberland, when in- 
stalled K.B. June 17, 1725; of Shepherd’s 
Bush, Middlesex; son of Lieut.-General 
Jasper C., and m. Aug. 6, 1745, the daughter 
of Edw. Buckworth, with 20,0001. 
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William Strickland, lieutenant$lst Troop 
Horse Grenadier Guards, July 18, 1732; 
promoted to captain in the 2nd Troop there- 
of, April 25, 1743 ; so in 1745.—Not,I think, 
the M.P. Beverley, 1741-7, erroneously said 
in Gent. Mag. to have been appointed a 
Commissioner of Excise in Ireland, June, 
1740; of co. Gloucester and Boynton, Yorks ; 
2nd son of Walter 8. (b. 1667, 2nd son of 
Sir Thomas S., 2nd Bart.) ; m. twice, and d. 
1788. 


Second Troop of Horse Grenadier Guards 
(ante, p. 43). 


Wm. Duckett (M.P. Calne, 1727-41; 
colonel Wilts Militia im June, 1721; d. 
Dec. 12, 1749—M.I. Petersham ; 3rd 
son of Lionel Duckett, M.P., of Hartham, 
Wilts) ; retired from the army, and was succ. 
as lieutenant-colonel of the regt., Jan. 28, 
1741, to 1745, when he retired, by William 
Elliot, who was also his successor as M.P. 
Calne, 1741-54 ; was an equerry to the King, 
April, 1743, to November, 1760, and d. 1764. 

William Brereton succ. Elliot as major 
of the regt., Jan. 29, 1741, and as lieutenant- 
colonel, 1745, to May 18, 1747. 

Thomas, Lord Howard, suce. his father 
Francis (the colonel of the regt. till his 
death) as 2nd Earl of Effingham, Feb. 12, 
1743; was, like him, Deputy Earl Marshal 
of England, 1743, till he d. Nov. 19, 1763 ; 
brevet-colonel, June 6, 1747; A.D.C. to 
the King, Aug. 20, 1749; second lieutenant- 
colonel 2nd Troop Horse Guards, April 11, 
1743; first lieutenant and _lieutenant- 
colonel do., July 24, 1749, to 1754; colonel 
34th Foot, Dec. 2, 1754; and (captain and) 
colonel Ist Troop Horse Grenadier Guards, 


Oct. 30, 1760, to 1764; major - general, 
Jan. 15, 1758. 
Royal Regiment of Horse Guards 


(ante, p. 43). 

Gregory Beake, who succ. Wyville as 
lieutenant-colonel of the regt., Nov. 26, 1739, 
till he retired May 27, 1745: ‘‘ a brave old 
officer ” (Gent. Mag.); fought at Malplaquet, 
1709 ; at Dettingen, 1743 ; and at Fontenoy, 
where he was wounded, 1745; A.D.C. 
Extraordinary to the Commander-in-Chief 
of Britain on the Continent, and brevet- 
colonel, Aug. 11, 1742; M.P. St. Ives, 
1741-7 ; Lieutenant-Governor of Jersey till 
he d. June 19, 1749; will dated Nov. 3, 
1745; pr. Sept. 6, 1749; was second son of 
Chas. B. of Golden Square, Middlesex. 

Charles Jenkinson succ. Beake as major 
of the regt., Nov. 26, 1739, and as lieutenant- 
colonel thereof, May 27, 1745, till his death 


in 1750, and commanded it at Dettingen 
and Fontenoy. He d. at Burford Lawn 
Lodge in the Forest of Whichwood, June, 
1750, aged 57; bur. Shipton-under-Which- 
wood, June 23; and was father of Charles 
Ist Earl of Liverpool (see the ‘ Parl. Hist, 
of Oxfordshire, 1213-1899,’ pp. 69-74). 

Sir James Chamberlayne, 4th bart. of Wick- 
ham,co. Oxford, 1699; succ. Jenkinson ag 
major of the regt., May 27, 1745; and as 
lieutenant - colonel thereof, Nov. 29, 1750, 
to Dec. 17, 1754, and d. 1767. 

James Madan became 2nd major 2nd 
Troop of Horse Guards, Jan. 13, 1741 (see 
ante, pp. 4, 131); ret.17440r1745; and was 
Yeoman of the Robes to the King in 1748, 
and until 1783. 

Charles Shipman was major of the regt., 
Dec. 17, 1754, to Dec. 29, 1758. 

Theodore Hoste, second and younger son 
of Jas. H. of Sandringham, Norfolk, where 
baptized Jan. 28, 1708; ensign Coldstream 
Foot Guards (as Theodorus Hoste), Oct. 2, 
1731, to 1734; m. Mary Helmore of Clench- 
warton, Norfolk, and d. 1788. 

Robert Ramsden of Osberton, Notts, 
baptized June 24, 1708 ; served in Flanders, 
fought at Dettingen and Fontenoy; d 
Feb. 9, 1769 (brother to Lieut-Col. Freche- 
ville Ramsden, 1715-1804, lieutenant-colonel 
Ist Horse Grenadier Guards, Feb. 8, 1762). 

John Powlett, lieutenant in the Blues, 
Dec. 10, 1739. 

Hon. John Fitzwilliam, cornet Royal Regt. 
of Horse Guards, April 20, 1732; lieutenant 
do., Dec. 11, 1739; captain do., 174-; 
captain and lieutenant-colonel Ist Foot 
Guards, July 23, 1745, to 1755; colonel 2nd 
Regt. of Foot, Nov. 12, 1755; of 2nd Horse 
(5th Dragoon Guards), Nov. 27, 1760, till 
he d., Aug. 31, 1789; major-general, 
June 25, 1759; lieutenant-general, Jan. 19,. 
1761; general, March 19, 1778; Page of 
Honour to the King in 1731 and 1734; Groom 
of the Bedchamber to the Duke of Cumber- 
land, 1747, till H.R.H. d. Oct. 31, 1765; 
M.P. Windsor, 1754-61; of Langley, Bucks; 
third and youngest son of Richard, 5th Vis- 
count Fitzwilliam ; b. about 1715. 

Hon. John Needham, fourth and youngest 
son of Robert, 7th Viscount SKilmorey;. 
b. January, 1710; suce. his brother Thomas. 
as 10th Viscount, Feb. 3, 1768; d. at 
Shavington, Salop, May 27, 1791, having 
attained the rank of colonel. 

Thomas Swettenham of Swettenham Hall, 
Cheshire, took the additional surname an 
arms of Willis on inheriting the estates of 
his cousin Daniel Willis. He m. 1751, 
Eliz., daughter of John Upton of Putney, 
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but d. sal at Sidburg, Yorks, July 28, 1788, 
ed 7 


George Eyre of West Retford, and after- 
wards of Doncaster, third son of Gervase 
Eyre, M.P., of Rampton, Notts; became 
captain in the Blues, and d. s.p., April 28, 
1761. W. R. 

(To be continued.) 


I have a copy of this list as described by 
Masor LEstiec. Bound up with it are two 
lists of reduced officers entitled to receive 
half-pay, viz., for 1739 and 1740. 


First Troop of Horse Guards 
(ante, p. 4). 

John Elves (Elwes) was probably a son of 
Capt. John Elwes, who was a younger 
brother of Sir Hervey Elwes, and uncle to 
John Meggott alias Elwes, the well-known 
miser. 


The King’s Own Regiment of Horse 
(ante, p. 44). 

Henry Harvey, captain, was fourth son of 
John Hervey, Ist Earl of Bristol. He be- 
came a clergyman and took the name of 
Aston in lieu of Hervey; b. 1701, d. 1748. 
Further particulars of him will be found in 
the Introduction to the Journals of Hon. 
William Hervey, and in Shotley Parish 
Records, pp. 329-32. 

George Harvey, lieutenant in the same 
regiment, I take to be his nephew, who suc- 
ceeded as 2nd Earl of Bristol in\1751, and died 
in 1775. But this is not quite certain. The 
first commission of each of them is dated on 
the same day, March 11, 1726/7. George 
would have been only 5 years old then, but 
I suppose that is no objection. His com- 
mission as lieutenant is dated Dec. 21, 1738. 
On Dec. 20, 1738, his grandfather had written 
to his father protesting against George being 
sentintothearmy. Thatseems to settle the 
identity of this George with the lieutenant. 
In this same Army List, Hon. George Harvey 
appears as ensign in Lieut.-General Dalzell’s 
Regiment of Foot, his commission dated 
June, 1739. It looks as if his grandfather’s 
protest caused him to be taken out in 1738, 
but allowed to go in a few months later. 

A. 


David Chapeau (ante, p. 122), lieutenant- 
colonel, d. about March 29, 1763. 

Thomas Fowke (ante, p. 123), colonel of 
43rd Foot, Jan. 3, 1741, to Aug. 12, 1741; of 
2nd Foot, Aug. 12, 1741, to Nov. 12, 1755; 
of 14th Foot, Nov. 12, 1755, to Sept. 7, 1756 ; 
Governor of Gibraltar, 1752-6; lieutenant- 
general, April 30, 1754; d. March 29, 1765. 


John Owen, colonel of 59th Foot, Nov. 27,. 
1760, to his death, Jan. 12, 1776 ; lieutenant- 
general, May 26, 1772. 
ae Meloniere, lieut.-colonel, d. Dec. 13, 

61. 

John Jorden, colonel of 15th Foot, 
April 15, 1749, to his death, May 21 or 22, 
1756. 

Thomas Jekyl, major of Dragoons, d. 
Aug. 31, 1744. 

John Tempest, major Horse Guards,, 
d. Jan. 6, 1786. 

Hugh Warburton (ante, p. 124), colonel of 
45th Foot, June 3, 1745, to Sept. 24, 1761,. 
and of 27th Foot, Sept. 24, 1761, to his 
death, Aug. 26, 1771 ; general, April 13,1770. 

Guilford Killigrew (son of Charles Killi- 
grew of Somerset House, who d. 1725); 
lieutenant-colonel of Lord Mark Kerr’s 
Regiment of Dragoons, d. Feb. 18, 1751. 

John Gore, colonel of 6lst Foot, May 9, 
1760, to Feb. 19, 1773, and of 6th Foot, 
Feb. 19, 1773, to his death, Nov. 12, 1773 ; 
lieutenant-general, May 26, 1772. 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


BurToN AND SPEKE: AFRICAN TRAVEL. 
(12 S. ii. 148).—Speke’s ‘ Journal of the 
Discovery of the Source of the Nile’ was 
issued by Blackwood in 1863. In Black- 
wood’s Magazine for January, 1864, and 
in The Edinburgh Review for July, 1863, 
there were long articles bs Speke’s 
remarkably interesting book. I have looked 
at both these articles, but I have not in a 
cursory reading of them detected the passage 
Dr. REpMonp is looking for. But I hazard 
the suggestion that the passage he is seeking 
may be found in Speke’s book, pp. 209-10. 
It is of such interest that it was probably 
quoted in many reviews :— 


‘In the afternoon, as I had heard from Musa 
that the wives of the King and Princes were- 
fattened to such an extent that they could not 
stand upright, I paid my respects to Wazezeru, the 
King’s eldest brother—who, having been born 
before his father ascended his throne, did not come 
in the line of succession—with the hope of being 
able to see for myself the truth of thestory. There 
was no mistake about it. On entering the hut I 
found the old man and his chief wife sitting side by 
side on a bench of earth strewed over with grass, 
and partitioned like stalls for sleeping apartments,. 
whilst in front of them were placed numerous 
wooden pots of milk, and, hanging from the poles. 
that supported the beehive-shaped hut, a large 
collection of bows six feet in length, whilst below 
them were tied an even larger collection of spears, 
intermixed with a goodly assortment of heavy 
headed assagés. I was struck with no small sur- 
prise at the way he received me, as well as with the 
extraordinary dimensions, yet pleasing beauty, of 
the immoderately fat fair one his wife. She could 
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not rise, and so large were her arms that, between 
the joints, the flesh hung down like large loose 
stuffed puddings. Then in came their children, 
all_ models of the Abyssinian type of beauty, 
and as polite in their manners as thoroughbred 
—. They had heard of my picture books 

rom the king, and all wished to see them; which 
they no sooner did, to their infinite delight, 
especially when they recognized any of the animals, 
than the subject was turned by my inquiring what 
they did with so many milk pots. This was easily 
explained by Wazezeru himself, who, pointing to 
his wife, said, ‘ This is all the product of those pots ; 
from early youth upwards we keep those pots to 
their mouths, as it is the fashion at court to have 
very fat wives.’”’ 


187 Piccadilly, W. 


In 1859 Speke, in two articles in Black- 
wood’s Magazine, openly assumed the main 
credit of the Burton and Speke expedition of 
1856-8, and expressed the view that the 
Victoria Nyanza was the source of the Nile. 
These articles were answered by Burton in 
his book, ‘ The Lake Regions of Equatorial 
Africa,’ in which he criticized Speke’s Nile 
theory. A. R. Baytey. 


A. L. HumpHReEys. 


The information which your correspondent 
seeks will be found in Speke’s ‘ Journal,’ 
pp. 209-10, and is quoted in The London 
Quarterly Review for April, 1864, p. 118. 
Capt. Speke was sent out by the Royal 
Geographical Society, assisted by Capt. 
Grant, to ascertain how far a former theory 
by Speke and Burton was correct. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Foix-Lore: Cxuime-Hours (12 i. 329, 
417; ii. 136).—It may be well to read 
again of the superstition which Norfolk 
attaches to chime-hours. But surely I have 
not so conducted myself during the many 
years I have joyed in‘ N. & Q.’ that any one 
should write himself down as being “ greatly 
daring ’’ when he happens to differ from me. 
I must mend my ways: full gladly do I 
lerne, and gladly teche. Y.T. has misunder- 
stood my meaning. I did not deny that 
Norfolk cherished the article of folk-lore 
faith referred to by him and by MaRGARETW., 
but, in answer to the query of the latter, 
“* What are chime-hours?” gave what I 
believed to be an accurate reply, and added, 
“‘Chime-hours [i.e., the chosen hours for 
chiming] hardly belong to folk-lore.’”’ They 
did not arise from the superstition of ignorant 
people, but from the knowledge of learned 
men who sought to sanctify all time, by 
connecting recurrent portions of it with 
recollections of the Saviour. They chose six, 
nine, twelve, and three, perhaps, because of 


the sacred number involved in them, and 
because of their importance in the catalogue 
of ‘‘ Hours,” marked as being occasions of 
special devotion by the Church. Perhaps 
I need hardly say here that there are seven 
of them altogether. St. Swrrxrn. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DENTISTS (12 8. ii, 
89, 115).—Permit me to add the following 
announcement to those gathered by Mr. 
HoracE BuiEAcKLEY, Dr. CLIPPINGDALE, 
and Mr. ALEcK ABRAHAMS. It is extracted 
from the advertisement columns of Fielding’s 
Covent Garden Journal for April 18, 1752:— 

** At the Two Heads in Coventry Street, between 
Piccadilly and Leicester Fields, all Persons of what 
Age, Sex, or Condition soever, who have had the 
Misfortune of losing their Teeth, or only Part of 
them, but more. particularly their Front ones 
by any accidental Blow or Fall, or thro’ Decay of 
their Teeth or Gums, to the great Disfigurement of 
their mouth, and Interruption of their Speech and 
Pronunciation, may have such Deficiencies replaced 
with artificial ones, so admirably adapted as to 
serve every Use of natural ones, and no way painful 
or discernable, they being made, fitted, and set after 
an entire new Method, never before put in Practice 
by any other than Paul Tullion, Operator for the 

eeth, at the above place, who is the only and sole 
Inventor of them,” 

Those who have enjoyed the advantage of 
visiting the Historical Medical Museum at 
54 Wigmore Street, organized by Mr. Henry 
S. Wellcome for the Seventeenth International 
Congress of Medicine, 1913, will recollect 
the extremely interesting exhibits of surgical 
instruments used by eighteenth-century 
dentists. PavUL DE CASTRO. 


Jacob Hemet, who is mentioned at the 
first reference, took out a patent for his 
dentifrice on Jan. 22, 1773 (No. 1031), the 
specification of which has been printed, and 
may be seen at the Patent Office Library in 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London. He describes himself as residing 
‘in the parish of St. Pancras in the County 
of Middlesex.” 

Dr. CLIPPINGDALE, at the second reference, 
mentions Von Butchell, but I think this 
should be “‘ Vanbutchell.”” In 1783 he took 
out a patent (No. 1404) for harness, in which 
he is described as surgeon-dentist “of the 
liberty of Westminster.” He is noticed in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Sots 


Tue Stones or Lonpon (11 S. vii. 16, 77, 
211; viii. 18).—A great deal of the granite 
used for Waterloo Bridge came from quarries 
on Helmentor in Lanlivery, Cornwall. See 


Durell’s ‘ The Triumph of Old Age,’ p. 179. 
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Sr. GEoRGE’s (Hart STREET), BLOOMSBURY 
(12S. ii. 29, 93, 155).—It is worth noting that 
this church, though it stands east and west, 
is soseated that the congregation look north- 
ward. The reason of this is that, when 
Bedford House, Bloomsbury, was destroyed 
{circa 1800),the Duke of Bedford presented 
the wooden baldachino, which had stood in 
his private chapel, to the church. This 
baldachino was too large to stand in the small 
recess where the altar had been, and there- 
fore was placed in the north transept; the 
altar was placed under it, and the church re- 
seated. G. W. E. R. 


THomas ConGREVE, M.D. (12:S. ii. 69).— 
A somewhat similar question was asked 
many years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ by C. H. and 
Tuompson Cooper. I do not think it was 
answered. Thomas Congreve was entered 
at Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, in 1687. 
He set up as a doctor in Wolverhampton in 
1709. He is stated to have been a relative 
of Congreve the dramatist. The fact that 
Thomas Congreve issued his book through 
Curll, the publisher, makes this probable. 
The dramatist was associated with the same 
publisher. A. L. HUMPHREYS. 


HERALDIC QuERY: SILVER Cup (12 S. ii. 
129).—Without supplying a complete answer 
to the above inquiry it may be helpful to 
point out that the arms of Banning-Cocq, 
a Dutch family, are: 1 and 4, Azure, two 
lance-pennons in saltire argent; 2, Azure, 
a swan argent; 3, Azure, on a _ chief 
quarterly two lions. Crest: a demi-swan 
rising. Leo C. 


HEBREW INSCRIPTION, SHEEPSHED, LEI- 
CESTERSHIRE (12 S. ii. 109). —I have been 
hoping to see some reply to this query ; but 
none having appeared, I venture to ask 
Mr. IsraEt Sotomons if the inscription as 
printed in ‘N. & Q.’ is complete. The last 
letter appears to be the definite article which 
precedes the object to the verb “ we wor- 
ship,” which object is not given. Was it 
really wanting in the original inscription, or 
is it omitted from motives of religious awe ? 

N. Pow ett, Col. 


Raynes Park, WIMBLEDON, SURREY 
(12 S. ii. 148).—I remember reading, many 
months ago, in The Wimbledon Boro’ News a 
letter from a local resident objecting to the 
name of Raynes Park Station, and suggest- 
ing that the L. & S.W.R. Co. should be 
uaa to change it to ““ West Wimble- 

on.” 

Another correspondent wrote that the 
Company had not the power to change the 


name of the station. Their original inten- 
tion, as was well known to old residents, was 
to call it ‘“‘ Cottenham Park’’ ; but ‘‘ Farmer 
Raynes ” (Rayne ?) would not sell them the 
site except on the condition that they named 
the station after him. DaRSANANI. 


CaLpEcorTt (12 S. ii. 107).—Some particu- 
lars will be found in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. viii. 
(by Mr. Austin Dobson), of Randolph 
Caldecott the artist, who belonged to a 
Cheshire stem of Caldecotts. 

His father, Thomas Caldecott, was a well- 
known Chester accountant, and author of a 
manual of ‘ Book-keeping,’ a copy of which 
I possess. M. JAGGARD, Lieut. 


Your correspondent O. A. E. may like 
to know that the coat of arms he describes, 
““a fesse, frety, between three cinquefoils,” 
occurs at pp. 47, 97, and 123 of Washington 
Irving’s ‘Old Christmas,’ illustrated by 
Randolph Caldecott, London, 1875. I know 
nothing of the famous artist’s family beyond 
the fact that he was the son of an accountant 
of Chester, and born there in 1846. I had 
at one time a small block of boxwood with 
the same arms cut by Caldecott Popa 

R. 


Boy-Ep as SURNAME (12 §. ii. 148).—It 
is certainly not Hungarian. be Boas 


HARE AND LEFEVRE (12 ii. 
128).—Otp Forp should look at ‘ Memorials 
of a Quiet Life,’ p. 84. Here it says :— 

‘Only two miles from the Vatche was the 
beautiful estate of Chalfont St. Peter’s, belonging 
to a Mr. Lister Selman, who had no son, but two 
lovely daughters. Of these one, Helena, married 
John Lefevre, of Heckfield, and was the grand- 
mother of the present Lord Eversley; the other, 
Sarah, married Robert Hare, in 1752, and died in 
1763, of a chill.,....leaving to the Hares a diamond 
necklace valued at 30,000/. and three children, 
Francis, Robert, and Anna Maria.” 

Oxp Forp’s supposition that Mrs. Hare 
was dead at the time of her father’s will is 
thus proved to be correct, as Lister Selman 
died in 1779. 

There is a tomb inside high railings in the 
churchyard at West Ham, just east of the 
east window of the chancel, with an inscrip- 
tion to John Lefevre, his father-in-law 
(Lister Selman), and his widow, Helena. 
His first wife is also commemorated. 

I see that the eleventh chapter of the 
same book (‘Memorials’) opens with a 
description of a visit to Heckfield Place, 
and a laudatory critique of Lady Elizabeth 
Whitbread. 

A MEMBER oFf TRINITY COLLEGE. 
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Fortx-Lore: Rep Harr (12 §. ii. 128). — 
Red is a magic colour: Cain was anciently 
represented with red hair, and Judas Is- 
cariot (whatever that surname may mean) 
was always portrayed upon ancient tapestries 
and in old paintings with a red, or yellowish- 
red, beard and hair. Thus I saw him 
represented in the Ober-Ammergau Passion 
Piny of 1890. 

Rosalind. His very hair is of the dissembling 
colour. 

Celia. Something browner than Judas’s: marry, 
his kisses are Judas’s own children. 

Rosalind. I’ faith, his hair is of a good colour. 

*As You Like It,’ III. iv. 7. 

First ne Sure that was Judas then with the 
r rd. 

Second Puritan....... Red hair, 

The brethren like it not, it consumes them much : 
*Tis not the sisters’ colour. 
Middleton‘s ‘A ov in Cheapside,’ 
. ii. 
And Corporal Judas (sic) is spoken of as :— 
That hungry fellow 
With the red beard there. 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Bonduca,’ IT. iii. 
Worse than the poison of a red-hair’d man. 
Chapman’s ‘ Bussy d’Ambois,’ III. i. 

**He has made me smell for all the world like a 
flax, or a red-headed woman’s chamber.” —Massinger 
and Field’s ‘ Fatal Dowry,’ IV. i. 

“Tt is observed, that the Red-haired of both 
Sexes are more libidinous and mischievous than 
the rest.’’—Swift’s ‘Gulliver,’ IV. viii. 

The French, or some of them, say that a 
red man commands the elements, and 
wrecks off the coast of Brittany those whom 
he dooms to death. He is fabled to have 
appeared to Napoleon and foretold his 
downfall. William II., that unpleasant 
bachelor, was nicknamed Rufus from his 
ruddy countenance (cf. David), and not, 
apparently, from his hair, which was 
yellowish. A. R. BAYLEY. 


The strong antipathy to people with red 
hair originated, according to some anti- 
quaries, in a tradition that Judas had hair of 
this colour. It is supposed that the passions 
of such persons are more intense than those 
whose hair is of a different colour. It has 
also been conjectured that the odium took 
its rise from the aversion to the red-haired 
Danes and Scots. Or the colour was con- 
sidered ugly and unfashionable, and on this 
account a person with red hair would soon 
be regarded with contempt. Red-haired 
children are supposed to indicate infidelity 
on the part of the mother; they are conse- 
quently looked upon as unlucky, and are 
not wanted in a neighbour’s house on the 
morning of a New Year’s Day. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Did not the prejudice against red hair 
arise from the fact that evil personages were 
formerly depicted with yellowish-red hair— 
representing scarlet, the colour of sin 
(Isa. i. 18)? A Cain-coloured beard is men- 
tioned in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
I. iv., and there is reference to Judas’s hair 
in ‘ As You Like It,’ III. iv. Some years 
ago I knew a red-haired and _ bearded 
Lancashire policeman who was commonly 
known, as ‘“‘ Red Judas,” though, as far as 
I am aware, there was nothing against the 
man except the pronounced colour of his 
hair, and maybe his profession, to account 
for his sobriquet. W. H. PINCHBECE. 


The origin of the prejudice against red 
hair, according to Gerald Massey’s ‘ Ancient 
Egypt’ (Sign Language and Mythology), 
dates from the conception of the evil deity 
Sut or Typhon in the Egyptian mythology. 
He was depicted as red, yellowish, or sandy, 
because he was the representative of the 
desert, the cause of drought and _ thirst. 
Massey quotes Plutarch as saying that at 
certain festivals they (the Egyptians) 
‘* abuse red-headed men.” Judas was always 
figured as red-headed, and, down to the time 
of Garrick, Shylock was always played in a 
red wig. ARTHUR BOwEs. 

Newton-le- Willows. 


The prejudice against red and fair-haired 
persons as unreliable and unstable in dis- 
position is fairly widespread over the British 
Isles. Experience shows that, while there: 
is some basis for the belief, it is unwise to 
dogmatize, for dark-complexioned folk are 
sometimes equally unreliable. pre- 
judice is of somewhat modern growth, for 
Queen Elizabeth’s ruddy locks caused that 
colour, in her day, to be the fashionable tint, 
and the prejudice then was against dark hair. 

Won. JacGcarD, Lieut. 


There is a Magyar saying to the effect 
that 
A red dog, a red horse, 
A red man: none of them good. 
I do not think there is any objection to a 
red-haired woman in Hungary. L. L. K. 


There is also an idea that red-haired people 
and chestnut horses are constitutionally 
hot-tempered. Several of my acquaintances, 
judging by their own experience, consider 
this belief well founded. If I recollect 
rightly, red-haired = are unpopular in 
French folk-lore. as not the evil god of 
ancient Egypt red-haired ? Loki, the moeker 
and promoter of evil in the ancient Scandi- 
navian mythology, on one occasion changed 
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into a salmon. As, when bound in torment 
underground, he caused earthquakes by 
struggling, his voleanic nature may have 
suggested that the red-fleshed fish was an 
appropriate shape for him to don. 

It is to be noted that Jacob, not his red 
brother Esau, was untrustworthy. Does 
not general tradition consider Judas to have 
been red ? B. L. R. C 


Mr. ACKERMANN will find an interesting 
chapter (viii.) entitled ‘Red Hair’ in Mr. J. 
Harris Stone’s ‘ England’s Riviera.’ 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Red-headed Danes used to be a term 
of reproach in Cheshire. E. E. Cope. 

{Our correspondent Mr. ACKERMANN desires us 
to record his protest—made in a humorous letter to 
us—against a misreading of his query. He had 
written, not “When of the female sex, they [#.e., 
red-haired persons] appear to be particularly nice 
and kind,” but, “* When of the female sex, they 
appear to have particularly nice skins.” ] 


Heratpic QuERyY (12 S. ii. 70). —The 
arms mentioned by Mr. ELtis are those of 
Pitt, Cureyard, co. Salop, and co. Worcester, 
Barry of six or and az.,on a chief as the 
second three pierced estoiles of the first. 

Curiosvs II. 


‘ SABRINE (12 S. ii. 149).—One 
of the editors was certainly Dr. Benjamin 
Hall Kennedy, the Head Master of Shrews- 
bury School. A. R. BAyYLey. 


VinLaAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193, 
275, 416, 474; ii. 14, 77).—There are two 
pounds, built of brick, at Epworth, Lincoln- 
shire. They are now used mainly for 
storing metal for the roads. Cc. C. B. 


CHRISTOPHER UrRswick (12 S. ii. 108).— 
A copy of Alfred von Reumont’s ‘ La 
Bibliotheca Corvina,’ Firenze, 1879, may be 
seen at the London Library, St. James’s 
Square. E. E. BARKER. 


Panoramic SURVEYS OF LONDON STREETS 
(12S. ii. 5, 135).—The two maps or panoramas 
mentioned by W. B. H. do not belong to 
the same category as the street views or 
surveys described at the first reference. 
These overhead or bird’s-eye views must be 
held distinct from the pedestrian or 
vehicular outlook. They may be described 
as two points of view, the roof downwards 
or the pavement upward. There was some 
attempted merging of the two purposes in 
the drawings of the late H. W. Brewer, and 


in a once popular guide-book, ‘ London in 
1898.’ This was reissued with change of 
date on title for many years, and as recently 
as 1913 the copyright was on offer with a 
large number of woodblocks and the street 
plans or panoramas that were the special 
feature of the work, and at the same time an 
ingenious medium for advertising. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Mrs. ANN (OR ANNE) Dutton (12 S. ii. 
147) was born at Northampton ; her maiden 
name was Williams. When 22 years of 
age she was married to a gentleman named 
““C.”” (Coles), and resided with him about 
five years at London and W-k (Warwick), 
when he was suddenly removed from her. 
In London Mr. John Skepp, author of ‘The 
Divine Energy, and pastor of Curriers’ 
Hall, Cripplegate, who died in 1721, and was 
buried in Bunhill Fielis, was her great 
friend. She married secondly Benjamin Dut- 
ton, a Baptist minister, living with him at 
Wellingboro and Whittlesea. At Wellingboro 
she enjoyed the friendship of Mr. W. Grant 
Jones, a {Baptist minister, her husband at 
this time being in business as & clothier, and 
only an occasional preacher until 1732, when 
he became the pastor of the Baptist Church 
at Great Gransden, Hunts, where a chapel 
and house were erected (the former of which 
is standing to this day). Mr. Dutton went to 
America to collect funds to remove the debt ; 
the money arrived safely, but he himself 
was lost at sea on his return passage, October, 
1747. His widow continued to reside at 
Great Gransden—writing her life in three 
parts, and many other religious works— 
until her death, November, 1765, aged 74. 
Mr. Christopher Goulding of London, in 
1822, erected a memorial to her memory. 
This falling into decay, Mr. James Knight 
of Southport erected another in 1884, and 
also at that time issued a volume of her letters 
(ciii), with portrait. At his death a few 
years later he bequeathed a volume of her 
MS. letters and a nearly complete set of her 
works to the library of the Baptist Church 
at Southport. Mrs. Dutton made over all 
her property for the good of the minister 
and chapel at Great Gransden. 

R. H. 


THE “ DoctTRINE OF SIGNATURES ”’ (12 S. 
ii. 128).—Information on this question will 
be found in‘ Methodus Medendi,’ by Dr. W. H. 
Allchin (Lewis, 1908), who quotes a seven- 
teenth-century writer, W. Cole, on ‘ The 
Art of Simpling’ :— 

“Though sin and Sattan have plunged mankinde 
intoan Ocean of Infirmities, yet the mercy of God, 
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which is over all His works, maketh herbes for the 
use of man, and hath not only stam upon them 
a distinct forme, but also given them particular 
Signatures, whereby a man may read euen in legible 
characters the use of them.—Viper’s Bugloss hath 
its stalks all to be speckled like a snake or viper, 
and isa most singular remedy against poyson and 
the sting of scorpions.—Heart Trefoyll is socalled 
not onely because the leafe is triangular, like the 
heart of man, but also because each leafe contains 
the perfection of the heart, and that in its proper 
colour, viz., in flesh colour. It defendeth the 
heart.” 

Another writer (T. Thompson, ‘ History 
of Chemistry,’ 1830) says :— 

** To discover the virtues of plants we must study 
their anatomy and cheiromancy: for the leaves 
are their hands, and the lines observable on them 
enable us to appreciate the virtues which they 
possess. Thus the anatomy of the chelidonium 
shows us that it is a remedy for jaundice. These 
are the celebrated signatures by means of which 
we deduce the virtues of vegetables......In_ the 
corolla of the euphrasia there is a black dot; from 
this we may conciude that it furnishes an excellent 
remedy against all diseases of the eye. The lizard 
has the colour of malignant ulcers and of car- 
buncle; this points out the efficiency which that 
animal possesses as a remedy.” 

Dr. Allechin gives other instances, as 
hypericum or St. John’s wort as an applica- 
tion for injuries, from the minute dots on the 
leaves and flowers giving it a wounded 
appearance; the hepatica, for diseases of 
the liver, from its lobed leaves and fanciful 
resemblance to the liver; the lungwort 
(Pulmonaria officinalis), from its assumed 
likeness to a lung; red flowers generally 
for disorders of the blood and vascular 
system; vellow flowers for jaundice. All 
red substances were looked upon as heating, 
and white ones as refrigerating. It was the 
early form of treatment by likeness (similia 
similibus), and was called the doctrine of 
signatures. The use of each particular herb 
was based not on its actual properties, but on 
its real or supposed resemblance to the part 
affected, on which it was supposed to have 
a healing influence. 

J. Foster PALMER. 

8 Royal Avenue, S.W. 


CROMWELL’S BARONETS AND KNIGHTS 
(12 S. ii. 129).—Some particulars of these will 
be found in Noble’s ‘Memoirs of the House of 
Cromwell,’ vol. ii. A more detailed account 
of the baronets is given in G. E. C.’s ‘ Com- 
plete Baronetage,’ vol. iii. pp. 3-9.. For a 
fuller list of the knights see Shaw’s ‘ Knights 
of England,’ i. 223-4; but some few correc- 
tions or additions may be possible, as certain 
names among them are somewhat obscure. 


W. D. PInx. 
(F. pe H. L. thanked for reply.] 


IBBETSON, IBBERSON, OR IBBESON (12 8. 
ii. 110).—In this part of the country “ Ibbey” 
and ‘“‘ Libbey ”’ are pet names for Elizabeth, 
Ibbeson would be understood to mean “ son 
of Elizabeth.” 

Bardsley, in his ‘ Dictionary of Surnames,” 
under the name Libbe, makes the statement 
that ‘‘ Elizabeth and Isabel are the same 
name, and are interchangeable in medieval 
records.” Is this true ? 

W. H. CHIPPINDALL, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


‘THE LonDON MaGazinE’ (12 S. ii. 149), 
—Is it quite accurate to speak of the “ first ” 
volume of The London Magazine as of date 
1840? The natural tendency is to consider 
The London Magazine of the ‘ Essays of Elia’ 
as the magazine of that name. But there lies 
before me a volume of still another magazine 
with this title, its date being 1735. This 
periodical appeared monthly, and had a 
useful news supplement called The Gentle- 
man’s Monthly Intelligencer. 

The magazine itself was of a pronounced 
literary character; the volume referred to 
contains, with other noteworthy subject- 
matter, a poem and a letter of Pope, verses 
by Swift, and illustrative passages from 
‘The Chace’ by “‘ William 


Postat CHARGES IN 1847 (12 S. ii. 90).— 
This may have been for delivery. Sir 
Rowland Hill, in his Life, under date of 
1855-9, says 

‘Free delivery was rapidly extending 
out the United Kingdom. At the present day 
(1868) the work is so far advanced that to many 
readers the very term ‘free delivery’ must have 
lost its significance. Formerly, to every office 
there were limits, sometimes narrow ones, beyond 
which delivery was either not made at all, or made: 
only at an additional charge, generally of one 
penny per letter, an arrangement nowise inter- 
ered with by the simple establishment of penny 
postage.” 


Arundel. 


RomME AND Moscow (12 ii. 149).—A 
foot-note to chap. xvi. of Gibbon’s ‘ Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire’ (in which 
allusion is made to the incredible stories 
circulated at the time, citing especially that 
relating to Nero playing his lyre while his 
capital was burning) is given as follows :— 

**We may observe that the rumour is mentioned 
by Tacitus with a very becoming distrust and 
hesitation, whilst it is greedily transcribed by 
Suetonius, and solemnly confirmed by Dion.” 

It is tolerably clear from these remarks that 


A. H. W. FynMore. 


Gibbon attached but little eredence to the 
| Story. 
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It is a generally accepted historical fact, 
hardly open to question, that Moscow was 
set on fire by Muscovite incendiaries acting 
under the orders of Rostopchin, the Governor 
of the city. Napoleon himself is reported 
to have said in reference to Rostopchin, 
“The miserable wretch! To the dire 
calamities of war he has added the horrors of 
an atrocious conflagration, created by his 
own hand, in cold blood!” (See Bussey’s 
‘History of Napoleon,’ which gives full 
particulars of the circumstance.) 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 


1. Mr. H. Stuart Jones, in ‘The Roman 
Empire,’ 1908, p. 78, says :— 

“Tn a.v. 64 took place......the burning of Rome. 
ssedes Ié was neither the first nor the last of such 
visitations, and no proof can be adduced that it 
was other than accidental; but it owes undying 
fame in part to the rumour which gained credence 
that Nero was its author and sang an aria from 
his own opera on the Fall of Troy as he watched 
the flames, in part to the fact that it led directly 
to that persecution of the Christians which brought 
to the apostles of the Jew and the Gentile the 
crown of martyrdom......To Nero the burning of 
Rome seemed a fortunate accident, since it enabled 
him to rebuild the city on a rational and healthy 
plan, sweeping away its foul and dangerous slums, 
and replacing them hy wide arcaded thoroughfares, 
and above all to create the palace of his dreams...... 
the Golden House.” 

2. I understand that Dr. Holland Rose, 
lecturing at the recent Cambridge Extension 
Meeting, stated that Moscow was accident- 
ally set alight by a party of drunken marau- 
ders—much to the wrath of the reigning 
Tsar. A. R. BAYLEy. 


Cuina: CoRNISH OR CHINESE? (12 S. ii. 
127.)—What about the well-known and old- 
established firm of wholesale ironmongers 
and manufacturers, Comyn Ching & Co., of 
54 Castle Street, Long Acre, and elsewhere, 
now @ limited company? This was an old 
business in the eighties, and the founder was 
certainly not a Mongolian. 

W. H. QUARRELL. 


‘Emma Rosinson, AuTHOR OF ‘ WHITE- 
FRIARS ’ (12 S. ii. 149).—There is an interest- 
ing notice of her, extending to nearly a@ folio 
column, in the sixth volume of Mr. Boase’s 
“Modern English Biography,’ in which I 
have had the honour of assisting (the word 
collaborate to me is detestably ugly). The 
volume is only in print up to “ Wal” at 
present, and not ready for publication. Miss 
Robinson died at the London County Lunatic 
Asylum of “ senile decay,”’ the certificate of 
death says. Mr. Boase says her father 


(query, when did he die?) fora long time kept 
her out of the proud position she had won, 
by not allowing her to put her name to her 
novels. THOMAS. 


Actes on Books. 


England’s First Great War Minister. 
Law. (Bell & Sons, 6s. net.) 


THOSE who are acquainted with the writings of Mr. 
Ernest Law will open this book with the expecta- 
tion of enjoying a vigorous piece of work, in which 
it is not unlikely there will appear an element of 
quite inoffensive, but well-pronounced truculence. 
He will not here be found to disappoint such an 
expectation. The faults of the book are the 
roughness of the writing and the unsparing use of 
exhortation and reprimand, addressed, however, 
not to the reader, but to the authorities responsible 
for the all too numerous blunders in the conduct 
of the present war. To which we would further- 
add the tediousness of too frequent and too 
heavy praise of his hero. Mr. Law seems to 
interweave a triple intention into his book: the 
telling of a very good story; the arousing and 
admonishing of the English public and its leaders ;- 
and the working off of certain vehement indigna- 
tions, scorns, and enthusiasms which are or have 
been surging within his own breast. Now, this 
last purpose is no worse than the other two—far 
from it; but he has let it, time and again, balk 
him of the others, chiefly by interference and 
excess. 

Nevertheless, we read this book with great 
interest, and are glad Mr. Law has given it us. 
For he is well justified in thinking the parallels 
between the present war and the brilliant cam- 
paign organized by Wolsey and carried out by- 
Henry VIII. in 1513 amply worth renewed study. 
In those days, as in our own time, there was a 
tendency on the Continent to regard the English 
as more or less negligible from a military point of 
view; and over much the same ground as is 
now the theatre of their activity—and after the 
same sort of effort as we have lately been making 
in the gathering, disciplining, and organizing 
of an army, the very existence of which seemed 
but a dim possibility a few months before it 
appeared on the scene fully equipped and 
efficient—English troops had demonstrated to 
France and to their own allies, and perhaps also 
to themselves, the falseness of the prevailing 
opinion. Mr. Law sets this fine bit of history out 
after the plan of Brewer—reconstructing it, that 
is, straight from the actual records of the time, 
and he adds several telling and curious details 
which have been recently unearthed. It is 
instructive to realize how strong was even then the 
disgust felt for German cruelty and ‘“ beastli- 
ness,” and to see how nearly the methods of the 
‘* Almayn ”’ resembled those of the present Boche. 
Mr. Law gives us the record—from a letter of a 
Welsh officer—of the P paration,in the trenches 
before Thérouanne, of ‘‘ fumigations’”’ to poison 
and stop the assailants : a device which he rather 
— imputes to the German mercenaries em- 
ployed by the French and to them alone. A 
minuter and more curious coincidence which he 
mentions is the presence at Tournay of an official” 
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called ‘ Sir Edward Grey,’’ who furnished a man 
of doubtful nationality with a passport. 

Mr. Law is particularly good on the preparations 
for the campaign—which, indeed, form his main 
subject ; and also on the part played rt the Navy, 
and especially on the daring action by Admiral 
Howard at Brest. He is, perhaps, a little rash 
and wanting in insight in his estimate of characters 
and motives, though his accounts of such matters 
are amusing. What we mean may be seen in his 
account of Maximilian’s appearance in Henry’s 
camp ‘‘ wearing the cross of St. George and a 
‘Tudor rose as the King’s soldier ’’»—where he does 
not seem to see that this ‘“‘ pose’ was a rather 
clever solution of a somewhat difficult problem in 
etiquette. 

We may well wish that we had a Wolsey at the 
head of our affairs in the organization of the 
present war; but we may at least congratulate 
ourselves that with all our shortcomings we have 
not managed less brilliantly than he did the two 
great businesses in which his administrative 
capacity showed at its best—the commissariat and 
the transport of troops. 

The book is illustrated by three portraits of 
Wolsey, of which two have not before been 
published ; and Mr. Law also gives us facsimiles 
of the beginning of Wolsey’s memorandum on 
tequisites for the war, and of the end of Edward 
Howard’s last letter to Wolsey, and we heartily 
—_ with him as to their peculiar value to the 
reader. 


Armorial Bearings of Kingston-upon-Hull. By 
J. H. Hirst. (Hull, A. Brown & Sons, 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


‘THE reader of a paper to a well-known society had 
made, to his own satisfaction, seven points with 
regard to the wy concerning the arms of Hull. 
With the first of these—that the design of the 
earliest known representation of any arms is the 
one to be followed—the writer of the book before 
us has, of course, no quarrel; the rest he sets 
himself to overturn, and successfully accom- 
plishes his intention. Indeed, the contentions 
about the shape of the shield to be used, and the 
correct method of drawing the three crowns, to 
which the first unnamed writer had committed 
himself, cannot well be made to square with the 

rinciples and practice of heraldry as we know 
These directly from examples. It appears that in 
1873 Windsor Herald, following the Heralds’ 
Visitation of Yorkshire anno 1665-6, stated, in 
answer to a —— from Hull for information, 
that the arms of Hull were not Royal Crowns, but 
ducal coronets. Mr. Hirst has no difficulty in 
showing that the town used these arms many 
years before dukes and their coronets were in- 
vented ; and thus disposes also of their supposed 
derivation from the arms of De la Pole. His 
own suggestion as to the origin of the arms— 
which seems as good as any other—is that the 
three crowns were adopted from those of King 
Edwin, differenced by being blazoned in pale 
instead of two and one. 

The book is lavishly illustrated, having four 
coloured plates and a great number of cuts in the 
text. All the early representations of the three 
crowns of Hull are figured, and there is a good deal 
of elementary but useful explanation of different 
developments, and devices in heraldry. The 
long chapter on the use of ‘‘ three ’’ is, however, 


with the use of that number—its giving the 
maximum of decorative beauty with the minimum 
of material—an economy which is of supreme 
esthetic force and also of importance in the 


distance. 

There are a few misprints ; and we confess 
think “leopard’’ a convenient heraldic te 
and would rather speak of the “ leopards ” than 
the ‘‘ lions ”’ of England. 


Loughton. By Z. Moon. (Reprinted from 

The Essex Review, July, 1916.) 
little brochure of six pages tells pleasan| 
the chief facts of the life of ‘‘ Sarah TCatherias 
Martin, daughter of Sir Henry and Lady Martin, 
who departed this life on the 17th Day of Decem- 
ber, 1826,” as the inscription on the family tomb 
at Loughton tells us, and is known—or rather nog 
known—chiefly as the author of ‘Old Mother 
Hubbard.’ Besides that, when a girl of 17, Sarah 
Martin became well acquainted with the royal 
sailor who was afterwards William IV., who 
fell violently in love with her, and showed a 
persistence in the wish to make her his wife, 
which was defeated only by the most strenuous 
resolution on the part of Sarah and her relations, 
All this, with a few bibliographical details about 
‘ Mother Hubbard,’ is set forth here by Mr. Moon, 
who tells us that the Leyton Public Library has 
a pL aerate copy of a continuation of ‘ Mother 
Hubbard’ which has never been published. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange: 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 


Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 80 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

PostaGE.—We would call the attention of our 
contributors to the recent alterations in the rates 
of letter-postage. A letter weighing more than 
one ounce, but under two ounces, requires two- 
ae in stamps. We have on several occasions 

ad to pay excess postage use our correspon- 
dents, knowing that the letter exceeded the ounce, 
put on an additional ry ra 3 stamp. Will they 
ge bear in mind that there is no three-halfpenny 

etter-rate ? 

R. B. B., H., and W. R. W.—Forwarded. 

Mr. NormMAN Penney.—Mr. A. H. W. FYNMORE 


largely unnecessary, and it does not bring out 


writes to say that Thomas Shiffner (ante, pp. 29, 94) 
was of Westergate, Sussex, not Westergate, Essex. 


what had certainly as much as anything to do uum 


matter of catching the eye effectively from @ a 


“Old Mother Hubbard”: the Authoress buried at 
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